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@ EDITORIAL NOTES. @ 


N the eleventh chapter of Hebrews 
we read: ‘‘ Without faith it isim- 
possible to please God: for he that 
cometh to Him must believe that Heis, 
and that He is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him.’’ Such faith is not 
merely intellectual assent to the truths 
of the Bible. It must be of the heart; 
as St. Paul says: ‘‘ With the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness.’’ 

Believers are united to God in love, 
and are ‘‘His workmanship, created in 
Christ. Jesus unto good works.” 

In our experience with the priests 
who come to Christ’s Mission, we find 
none of them infidels so far as intellec- 
tual belief in the Christian religion is 
concerned. But they are generally ig- 
norant of the faith of which Paul 
speaks—‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’’ With 
such faith ‘‘confession is made unto 
salvation.’’ That faith leads to works. 

There is no need of controversy in 
presenting such faith for the acceptance 
of priests, and that accounts in a meas- 
ure for the success of Christ’s Mission 
in welcoming and helping them and 
directing them to the Saviour. 
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Faith Worked O.t in Love. 

‘Waatever good Christ's Mission has 
raccomplished in religious or material 
work has been the fruit of faith which 
worketh by love. 

As Dr. Burrell said at the first service 
of the Twenty first Anniversary meet- 
ings of this work for the conversion of 
Roman Catholics, it is a hard place to 
put a man to fight the Pope and the 
whole Roman hierarchy, while contend- 
ing at the same time against the other 
enemies of the Christian life--the world, 
the flesh and the devil. 

Now, after of the work 
of twenty - one years it does not seem 
so very hard. If the Pope and the 
Lord God be opposed to each other there 
is not a Christian in the world who will 
not say that victory shall be on the side 
of the Lord of hosts. That is our be- 
lief, and with the certainty of faith in 
God we have pressed on in this work. 
At first we did not know what faith in 
God was. But the study of the Word 
and prayer taught us, and we declined 
to allow the wisdom of this world to 
turn us aside from what we believed to 
be a work of God. The result has justi- 
fied such faith. The work has been a 
blessing to many, and we have been 
blessed in the countenance, the support, 
the comfort and fellowship of the Chris- 
tian friends of all religious denomina- 
tions who have held up our hands in this 
work these twenty one years. 


a review 


The success of the Anniversary meet- 
ings was all that could be desired, and 
the last service, on May 27, when Mr. 
Sankey was the central figure was one 
of the most delightful ever held in New 
York. MHeis not only a great singer; 
he is a great speaker as an evangel- 
ist. 

The result of the meetings financially 
was the reduction of the debt on Christ’s 
Mission to $1,000. We hope that 
amount will soon be contributed by the 
friends of the work. 


1870. 1900. 
ANNIVERSARY SERVICES, 





#XN the third Sunday of the celebra- 
tion of the Twenty-first Anniver- 
sary of Rev. James A. O’Connor’s 
work, the members, friends and sym- 
pathizers of Christ’s Mission were 
cheered and inspired by the presence of 
two ‘‘elect ladies’ on the platform,who 
not only hold high positions in the 
kingdom of grace, but are also of those 
who move in high places in this world. 
One of these ladies, Mrs. Mary Grant 
Cramer, the youngest sister of General 
Ulysses S. Grant, the great soldier- 
President, has been a warm friend of 
Christ’s Mission for several years; and 
the other, Countess Adeline Schimmel- 
mann of Denmark, is interested in this 
work because her mother was a Roman 
Catholic, and in her earlier years she 
was brought up under the influences of 
that Church and suffered much persecu- 
tion from it. Both ladies set the truths 
of the Gospel so plainly before their 
hearers that even the most careless and 
thoughtless could have entered at once 
into the experience of salvation by giv- 
ing practical heed to what they said. 

The large hall was filled long before 
the meeting began with a ccngregation 
which included many Roman Catholics 
and young people. The opening 
exercises were conducted by Pastor 
O’Connor, who accompanied his read- 
ing from the Word of God by an im- 
pressive commentary full of practical 
religion, which made the way of salva- 
tion clear to all. 

The first speaker was Mr. T. J. Shanks, 
who was introduced as a journalist 
who had attended the famous North- 
field Conference of 1881, and had done 
much by his literary work in connection 
with it to make the succeeding gather- 
ings the colossal power for good they 
have since become. Mr. Shanks said he 
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remembered Mr. O’Connor’s work 
from the beginning, and he was glad to 
testify that he knew it to have been car- 
ried on in a Christ-like way—indeed, he 
believed, as Christ Himself would carry 
it on if he were doing it. Father O’Con- 
nor had the kindest feelings towards 
Catholics as individuals, although he 
was most strongly opposed to the sys- 
tem of the Church of Rome. He had 
not tried to drive people out of the 
Church, but had drawn hundreds and 
thousands out by the cords of love and 
gentleness. The speaker had been in 
Canada for some time, but on his return 
he found that Father O’Connor had won 
the confidence, esteem and support of 
the best people in the evangelical 
churches in all parts of the country. 
He felt sure that any man doing such 
work as his who could accomplish that 
must have been specially raised up by 
God for the purpose. 

Mrs. Mary Grant Cramer's address 
was greatly enjoyed by the congrega- 
tion. Her deep religious experience 
was expressed in tone and manner as 
well as in her words. In her case it 
might be truly said that her words had 
passed through her heart. 

It was a remarkable coincidence, even 
a providential circumstance, that Mrs. 
Cramer and Countess Schimmelmann 
should meet at this service. The 
Countess is a native of Denmark, and 
Mrs. Cramer had lived there many 
years when her husband, Dr. M. J. 
Cramer, was United States Minister at 
Copenhagen. There they were visited 
by General and Mrs. Grant in 1878. 

The principal address of the evening 
was delivered by Countess Schimmel- 
mann, who greatly interested the con- 
gregation. She hasa charming man- 
ner in speaking in English—partly due 
to her Scandinavian accent; but her real 
power lies in her sincerity and the reali- 
ty of her personal religious experience. 


As these important elements of success 












are supplemented by a large measure of 
the power of the Holy Spirit, no one 
need wonder to hear of great blessings 
received through her ministry by 
thousands of people in all circumstances 
of life in many different places. 

The Countess had never spoken on 
Romanism in this country, and some 
one had told her that as that Church 
was very strong in this city, she would 
do well to be somewhat diplomatic in 
her utterances. She announced her 
intention, however, to proceed on her 
usual plan—to say what she meant, and 
mean what she said. This she went 
on to do, but in such a way that 
no Roman Catholic could have taken 
the slightest offence, or even have chal- 
lenged the truth of a word she said. 
The chief point she made was that the 
Church had left her proper position as 
a servant of the children of God—the 
Bride of Christ—and had made herself 
their ruler. Her application of the 
figure was the more forcible because 
of the kindly, good-humored fashion in 
which it was made. 

Passing on to the political aspects of 
Romanism, the Countess referred to the 
general condition of Italy, Ireland, 
Polaud and Spain as compared with 
that of Protestant countries. She 
warned Americans that the same influ- 
ences that had made such strong con- 
trasts between these countries and Pro- 
testant lands, would produce the same 
results here if they were allowed to 
gain power, and a strong appeal was 
made to all lovers of this great Republic 
not to allow the Roman Church to 
place its yoke upon our beloved country. 

Turning from Romanism to the sub- 
ject of personal religion, the speaker 
set forth the plan of salvation simply 
and effectively, and the way in which 
she used the rescue of a boy who had 
been washed overboard from her yacht 
at sea as an illustration, will long be re- 
membered by all who heard it. 
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Testimony of [1r. T. J. Shanks. 
The words that I speak to you to- 
night must be very few,as you are wait- 
ing to hear the two “‘elect ladies’’ who 
are here to address you. I am glad, 
however, to have at least an opportu: 
nity of adding my testimony concerning 
the nature of the work which has been 
carried on during the past twenty-one 
years. Perhaps no man in New York 
knows more than I do of the origin and 
infancy of this work. 

More than twenty-one years ago, 
when I was managing editor of the 
Daily Witness, a reporter brought me 
word that a priest was holding very 
singular services in Water Street. I in- 
structed him to ‘‘write it up,’’ and then 
I visited the place myself. I found 
that this priest was only half converted; 
he was still a blind leader of the blind, 
saying mass and hearing confessions. 
The movement grew, and became more 
clearly Protestant. But it was soon very 


evident that this priest was not the man 
designated by God to act as its leader. 
He had served a useful purpose, going 
forward like a pioneer and blazing the 
way; but there was another man, much 


more equable in temperament, much 
more wise and kindly, much more re- 
fined and scholarly, who came to the 
front, and was quickly acknowledged to 
be the man that God had raised up to 
take charge of the work and give ita 
permanent character. That man was 
the Rev. James A. O'Connor. 

I remember very well the period 
when Father O'Connor (as we called 
him in the early days) came to the 
Witness office with his first letters to 
Cardinal McCloskey. Those letters be- 
came a most interesting and valuable 
feature of the paper—-then a -veekly, 
circulating more largely than any other 
weekly paper going out of New York 
throughout the United States. Hundreds 
of expressions came to the office from 
leaders who prized these contributions 


to the religious literature of the day. 
Similar letters to Cardinal Gibbons are 
appearing every month in the magazine 
called THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC, in 
whose prosperity I greatly rejoice. 

I was at Northfield, Massachusetts, 
when Mr. O’ Connor first appeared there, 
and I was one of those who assured Mr. 
Moody that he need have no hesitation 
in according to him the fullest con- 
fidence. Later Mr. Moody came to 
know him thoroughly, and to value him 
all the more because of that knowledge. 

I have been away from the city for a 
number of years, and of course, in com- 
ing back, like Rip Van Winkle, am in- 
terested in the changes that have oc- 
curred in the interval. Any words of 
mine in commendation of the Mission 
conducted by Mr. O’Connor are, I find, 
entirely needless. He has gradually 
won a secure place for himself in the 
estimation of the Christian community, 
and enjoys the respect, sympathy, good- 
will and co-operation of leading min- 
isters of every evangelical denomina- 
tion. 

The spirit in which his work is car- 
ried on—in which there seems to be the 
minimum of controversy and the maxi- 
mum of love—reminds me of the old 
fable of the wind and the sun. The 
question was, you remember, how to in- 
duce a man to take off his overcoat. 
The wind said, ‘‘I will try.” It blew, 
and it blew; but the more it blew the 
more tightly the man buttoned up the 
coat. When the sun said, ‘‘Let me 
try !’’ it cast upon him its genial 
rays, and very soon he was so warm 
that he unbuttoned the coat and tuok it 
off. Mr. O'Connor does not attempt to 
drive people out of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He seeks to draw them with 
cords of love—and he is winning them 
continually. I trust the work, thus 
divinely blessed, will go on. Eternity 
alone will reveal the good it has already 
accomplished. 














MRS. CRASIER'S GREETING. 

When I was asked to‘come here and 
speak to you tonight I hesitated to 
comply with the request, and yet I felt 
that I could say something to express 
my sympathy with this work and to 
testify for my Saviour Jesus Christ. A 
few nights since in Brooklyn, for the first 
time I heard the Countess Schimmel- 
mann speak in public. I enjoyed very 
much what she said, and I felt that the 
Lord had sent her. A friend had ac- 
companied me, who was weary and half- 
sick, and indeed ought not to have come 
with me; but who 
went away strength- 
ened and refreshed in 


body and in soul: 
This is an evidence 
that the Lord has 


set His seal of approv- 
al upon the blessed 
ministry of the Coun- 
tess. 

I think I can ap- 
preciate the religious 
life and character of 
the Countess better 
for having resided for 
years in Denmark, 
where my lot was cast 
among the same 
classes with whom 
she associated, and I 
can realize something 
of the great difficulties she must have ex- 
perienced in coming out into religious 
life amidst such surroundings. Here 
we can scarcely realize how difficult it 
must be, living as we do in a new coun- 
try untrammeled by customs handed 
down to us by remote ancestors; but in 
an old country the situation of the peo- 
ple is very different. Their customs 
have been established for ages, and it is 
a great departure when one takes a stand, 
as the Countess has done, and separates 
herself from her former associations to 
enter into Christian work among the 
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I rejoice that she has done this, 
and that she is engaged in so noble a 


masses. 


a work, 
istry. 

Last night I lit a candle, andin doing 
so the thought came to me: God in- 
tends us to be lights, and to kindle 
other lights. This is the mission 
of the Countess. She is a light, and 
she is doing her work in the fear of 
God for His glory. It is our duty 
to hear her, and to divest ourselves of 
preconceived notions that we may re- 
ceive the truth. 


The Lord is blessing her min- 


Mr. O'Connor, if 
you are not speaking 
the truth people 
would know it and 
condemn your work. 
If you are speaking 
the truth, people 
should know it and 
commend your work, 
as I do, and as the 
Christian friends here 
do. My sister and 
myself read THE 
CONVERTED CATHO- 
Lic with interest and 
profit. I hope that 
persons in this au- 
dience who do not 
read it, will begin to 
do so, and they will 
become as interested 
as we are. It will enlighten their minds. 

In the spring of 1868, my husband 
and myself accompanied a party of 
friends on a trip through Italy. We 
spent Holy Week and the week preced- 
ing it in the city of Rome. A Ger- 
man Princess sent us tickets to the dif- 
ferent ceremonies, and we had desirable 
seats in St. Peter’s Church, having a 
view over the vast assemblage in that 
magnificent cathedral. It seemed as if 
it would never be filled. Thousands of 
people poured into the place, and the 
soldiers pressed their weapons against 
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the people to crowd them more closely 
back so as to accommodate greater num- 
bers. Then, when all were assembled, 
there entered a vast retinue—cardinals, 
bishops, priests and monks. Various 
orders that I did not know existed, in 
their peculiar garbs, passed before us 
like a great panoramic view. It was 
an imposing spectacle. It appealed to 
the senses, but it did not appeal to my 
heart. And then lastly, the Pope was 
carried in, seated in a chair of state on 
a platform carried on the shoulders of 
twelve men. He extended his fingers 
in token of blessing. The people fell 
on their knees as if they were shot. 
That scene has often come to my 
mind, especially when I read a certain 
verse in Thessalonians about a man sit- 
ting in the temple of God, showing 
himself (receiving honors) that he is 
God. I cannot help those thoughts be- 
ing associated together. God has often 
spoken to me through the Scriptures. I 
have received precious illumination from 
this blessed source. Why should we 
not? David said the Word of God was 
a lamp unto his feet, and God will make 
it a light to us to guide us through the 
dark ways, if wetrust Him forit. I 
think I might appreciate the Roman 
Catholic Church if it made more ac 
tount of the Bible. If the priests taught 
the people to receive instruction from 
this blessed volume, and to reject what 
could not stand the test of Scripture, 
I might have some confidence in that 
system. I know there are many earnest 
people in it, whose fidelity to their re- 
ligion is a reproach to some: of us luke- 
warm Protestants, who are not as faith- 
ful to our religion as we should be. 
Welcome a precious religion—the re- 
ligion of the Lord Jesus Christ, that il- 
luminates thesoul, and that gives joy to 
the heart and the peace that passeth all 
understanding. Oh, this is a blessed 
religion, that we should possess in all 
its fulness. If we do not, God will hold 


us responsible. It is our privilege, and 
if we do not live up to it we are making 
a great sacrifice, for which we will have 
to account in eternity. 

Now, dear friends, you will have the 
privilege of hearing the dear Countess, 
who has a precious message to deliver. 
Ido not know what it is, but I know 
she uttered helpful words the other 
night when she told how God led her, 
and how her faith in Him had been 
strengthened. Her faith puts mine to 
shame. May the Lord ever put His 
seal upon her ministry ! 





During the last few years Mrs. Cramer 
has frequently spoken at services in 
Christ’s Mission. She is greatly inter- 
ested in its work, as was her late hus- 
band. When Dr. Cramer was United 
States Minister to Denmark,Gen. Grant 
was his guest at Copenhagen in 1878. 

Shortly before Dr. Cramer’s death, 
which occurred while he was Professor 
of Philosophy in Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa., in January 1898, he pub- 
lished an interesting volume, ‘‘ Ulysses 
S. Grant: Conversations and Unpub- 
lished Letters.’’ On page 153 it issaid 
of the General that he was very decided 
on the question of foreign dictation in 
our country. ‘‘ No portion of our peo- 
ple,’’ said he, ‘‘ ought to be subject to 
the dictation of a foreign potentate so 
far as their civil relations to the 
State are concerned. It might 
lead to dangerous complications, as is 
seen in Germany and Austria-Hungary 
and elsewhere; or it might lead to the 
overthrow of our civil institutions and 
religious liberty. It behooves our peo- 
ple to be on their guard in this matter, 
and not to elect men to legislatures and 
congress, and to other responsible posi- 
tions, who, for some reason or other, 
are influenced by foreign dictation. In 
this particular matter, as in every other 
dangerous affair ‘eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.’ ’’ 
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ADDRESS OF COUNTESS 
SCHIMMELIMANN., 
Dear friends: I am announced to 
speak on two different things. I am to 
give you something of the blowing, 
and something of the sunshine. I would 
be tempted to begin with the sunshine; 
but I will do the blowing first, and let 
the sunshine come afterward. I am an- 
nounced to speak about the dangers of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and I was 
given a hint by some friends that I had 
better be a little diplomatic. But I 
shall speak as the Lord directs me. 
What is the chief 
danger from the 
Roman Catholic 
Church? It is this, 
that the Church 
has put itself in- 
stead of Christ— 
the Pope puts him- 
self in the place 
of the Lord Jesus. 
The Church is the 
servant of God, 
and not the ruler 
of God. We who 
are called the 
children of God 
aie glad to obey 
Him ‘as children. 
Even more: He 
esteems our souls 
as the bride of His 
Son. Think of 
it! The human soul the bride of the 
Lord Jesus! One day, when we are with 
Him in His glory we shall sit on the 
throne of God beside the heavenly 
Bridegroom and reign over the holy 
angels. The Word of God says the 
holy angels are only servants sent out 
to minister to those who shall inherit 
everlasting life, our heavenly 
Father meant you and me to be among 
that number. 
Now, in a household where the serv- 
ant warts to rule over the bride, things 


_Countess Adeline 


and 








go decidedly wrong, and that is what is 
wrong in the Roman Catholic Church. 
That Church, instead of being the serv- 
ant of the children of God, makes her- 
self the ruler, and rules the children— 
rules the bride. That is not right. 
That is the danger, and therefore things 
go wrong. If a servant is good, what 
will she do? She will do everything in 
the interest of her master. If the Ro- 
man Church would do everything in the 
interest of Jesus, what would she be do- 
ing? Making souls free from bondage, 
and pointing them to the flowing blood 
of Christ. She 
would point the 
bride to the Bride- 
groom. That is 
what the servant 
of God should do, 
and if she would 
do this she would 
be loved and hon- 
ored. But when a 
servant takes to 
ruling instead of 
serving, what does 
she do? She no 
longer serves the 
interests of her 
master, but she 
serves her own. 
That is just what 
Rome doing. 
Instead of bring- 
ing the soul to lean 
on Jesus,and serve Jesus, she serves her- 
self. And for that purpose she is more 
of a political organization than a re- 
ligious church. 

God's blessing does not come to a 
servant who does wrong, and I would 
like to point out to you in free America 
that if you love your country you will 
take care that that servant does not get 
the mastery of America. If you do, the 
whole household will go wrong. I 
point you to Europe. Look at Italy. 
Look at Ireland. Look at Poland. 
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Look at Spain. All these are naturally 
rich countries, and yet they are poor 
and destitute to a degree. All those 
countries over which Rome has had 
sway are far behind. On the other hand, 
look at the Protestant countries. They 
have liberty, and they are rich, because 
they have the Bible. I do not say they 
are all they ought to be, but still they 
are much better off than the countries I 
have named. You have here your‘ ‘sweet 
land of liberty.’’ What has made it 
free? Itisa land of liberty because, 
so far, you have escaped the chains of 
Rome. The Pilgrims came over here to 
avoid the persecution of Rome; America 
opened her arms to them, and God 
blessed America, and made America 
what we know it to be, a ‘‘sweet land of 
liberty’ indeed, and a prosperous coun- 
try. Now, keep it like that. But if you 
let Rome obtain the ruling power here 
in America, very soon there won’t be 
any more ‘‘sweet land of liberty’’ that 
is rich and prosperous (applause). 
Thank God for that clapping! I wish 
all America would clap like that. 

I want to tell you something of which 
I have never spoken publicly before. I 
have been in the very centre of the 
political circles of Europe. I was the 
pet of the first Empress of Germany. I 
knew Prince Bismarck very well, and I 
can tell you an anecdote about him. 
When he was beginning his war with 
the political power of Rome, there was 
a dinner party at my mother's house, 
and my mother, who was a Roman Ca- 
tholic, said to him : ; 

‘*Prince Bismarck, do you know that 
you are setting your foot in a nest of 
wasps that will sting you, if you begin 
war on Rome ?’’ 

He said: ‘‘Well, well; they may sting 
me, but I will crush that power.’’ 

Yet that Man of Blood and Iron was 
not strong enough for them, and in 
course of time he fell. 


Rome is still active. At this moment 


everyone in Europe who is in a posi- 
tion to understand the influences that 
are shaping events, knows well that 
this war in South Africa has been 
brought about in vengeance upon Eng- 
land to destroy her power, because 
England wanted to break the fetters of 
Rome. 

A powerful Church that will serve her 
own interests instead of Jesus Christ, 
constitutes an element of the very great- 
est danger. I love the Roman Catholics, 
and because I love them I want to free 
them from their chains. But Rome is 
gaining ground as a political power in 
America, and the Americans will do 
well to be on their guard. I know 
what the power of Rome is—I have 
lived in the midst of it. In a biogra- 
phy which I have written there are 
memoirs which, when they are publish- 
ed, will startle the world. Inatime of 
persecution I was kidnapped and carried 
away. I was put under the most awful 
tortures, so that I should be forced to 
say where those memoirs were hidden, 
that they might be destroyed. I was 
happily in a position tosay it was not 
in my power to state where they were 
kept; and that neither was it in my 
power to hinder their immediate publi- 
cation after my death. Then I showed 
ny persecutors that if they did not wish 
those memoirs to appear, the best thing 
they could do was to set me free again, 
and then let me lead such an unmolest- 
ed, quiet and agreeable life that I might 
live for a very long time so that the pub- 
lication of those memoirs might be post- 
poned as long as possible. After that 
I was liberated and have not since 
been molested. 

I know the danger, and I warn you. 
Don’t let your other churches become 
cold and formal, or they will get to be 
as Romeis. If they make the mistake 
of seeking political power, they will get 
to be dangerous also. 

What must we do to save the country 
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from allthis danger? Justthis: Preach ‘‘I don’t know. I hope so?” Yet 
Jesus Christ and His love. Try to that is the way most people do. No; 
bring every soul into personal contact he knew he was not saved. And what 


with a personal Saviour. See that the 
land is won for Jesus. You do much 
for colleges and much for churches. 
That is a good thing for the safety of 
your country. But vou should do more 
for evangelistic work. Your evangeli- 
cal churches, instead of quarrelling 
about one little thing or another, should 
rally around the living Lord Jesus and 
His saving blood. America will be the 
leading country in the next century. 
What will it be—a free country fu 1 of 
the gospel and full of the free children 
of God, or willit sink down under the 
yoke of Rome? 

Now, I have given my warning 
against Rome, and I am coming to the 
sunshine. I was to speak on the dan- 
gers of Rome, and then on how tobe 
saved. What is salvation? Salvation 
is for me to be a free child of God, and 
to know that my sins are washed away 
by the blood of Christ. That is salva- 
tion. All the evangelical churches teach 
not only that you ought to be saved, 
but that you ought not to rest until you 
have full assurance that you are saved. 
The Church of Rome teaches that no 
person can ever be certain that he 
is saved. What is the effect of this 
but to keep the soul continually in 
danger of death? Never to get any as- 
surance that you are saved is to be in an 
awful situation. That was what drove 
me into the arms of God. I realized 
this: I am saved or I am not saved. If 
I am saved I am saved, and if I am not 
saved I am damned and going to de- 
struction. There is nothing between. 

One day a boy whom we had on board 
my yacht fell into the water. The cry 
rang through the boat that there was 
somebody overboard. Now, suppose 
we had said to the boy while he was in 
the water, ‘‘Are you saved?’’ what 
would you have thought if he had said 


did he do? The one reasonable thing 
to do—he cried out for help. Have you 
by this time made up your mind that 
you cannot answer me, ‘‘I am saved’’? 
You have to acknowledge that you are 
not saved. Then do as the boy did— 
cry out for help. Jesus will save you 
through the power of His blood. May- 
be, you don’t believe in Jesus. Well, 
make the experiment. I have known 
hundreds who did not believe in Christ 
but who made the experiment, and got 
the answer, and then they knew. The 
boy cried out for help, and a rope was 
thrown himatonce. Now, if we had 
wasted time when the boy was scream- 
ing out for help, before we got a rope 
ready it would have been too late—he 
would have been drowned. But we had 
a rope ready on board the ship. Our 
salvation was prepared from the founda- 
tion of the world. Nineteen hundred 
years ago, when Christ died on the 
cross, the rope of salvation was made 
for us. Jesus came and shed His blood 
to wash away our sins. 

How could that be? So simple is it 
that even a child can understand. You 
see, God is love. God loves you. He 
wants to take you to His heart as His 
dear child. He wants to take you even 
nearer to His heart than are the holy 
angels. But God is perfect holiness 
also. You are not perfectly holy. 
Holiness and sin cannot come together 
any more than fire and water; and if 
God in His holiness would take you to 
His heart just as you are you would 
burn away—there would be nothing left 
of you. Well, what then? Gcd is also 
perfect righteousness. Now, if asin is 
punished, justice is satisfied. Ifa 
thief served a sentence in prison for a 
year, and was still kept in prison, be- 
cause he would steal again, would that 
be righteous? No; it would be an un- 
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righteous judge who would keep him in 
prison another year for the same of- 
fence. When sin has been punished, 
justice is satisfied. God has thrown 
all the world’s sin—yours and mine— 
on Jesus Christ. Jesus has paid the 
penalty for your sins, and they need not 
trouble you any more if you take Him 
for your personal Saviour. Suppose 
you have a debt to pay. It would be 
an unrighteous judge who would make 
you pay that debt a second time if some- 
body else had paid it for you. A right- 
eous judge would say, ‘‘You are free. 
You need not pay that debt. Your 
friend has paid it for you.’’ Thatis 
what Jesus has done with His blood—- 
paid your debt: for you. 

Why, then, are you not one cf God's 
free children? Just for this reason: If 
you came before the judge, after your 
friend had paid the debt, and you said, 
‘I don’t acknewledge it; I don’t want 
it; I don’t accept it;’’ why, the judge 
would say, ‘‘If you don’t accept it from 
your friend, you will have to pay the 
debt yourself.’’ So yousee your con- 
demnation will be your non-acceptance 
of the saving blood of Christ. 

Now, you are still sp!ashing in the 
water like my sailor boy, and I am go- 
ing to throw you a rope. You have still 
to acknowledge that you are not saved. 
The rope is this: that Jesus Christ has 
paid for all your sins with His holy 
blood. Accept it this moment. You 
see, the boy accepted the rope when it 
was thrown to him, and he clung to it, 
and was saved. : 

What would you have thought if, in- 
stead of taking the rope and clinging to 
it, he had said, ‘‘No; Iam not going to 
receive the rope just yet. I must know 
whether it is made of hemp or manila, 
and how many strands there are, and 
how it is put together.’’ If you want 
to understand all about your salvation 
before you accept it, you cannot be 
saved atall. Take it as it is, and cling 


to it as the boy did to the rope. When 
that boy was back again on deck, he 
knew he was saved. Hedidn’t say, ‘‘I 
hope so.’’ He said, ‘‘Thank God, I 
know where I stand.’’ In the Word it 
is written that the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanses from all sin, and that God so 
loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, so that all who believe in 
Him shall have everlasting life. Cling 
to that rope, and don’t let it go until 
you can say, ‘‘I am saved; I knowI am 
my heavenly Father's child!’’ Then 
when you know you are saved yourself, 
go and take to othersthe glad message 
of hope and salvation. 


e+e 


How Sankey Met Moody. 


The first meeting of these two re- 
markable men took place in 1870, and is 
thus described by Mr. Sankey : 

‘* Many interesting incidents are con- 
nected with my first meeting with Mr. 
Moody. It was at an early morning 
prayer meeting in Indianapolis, in 1870, 
and was brought about by the circum- 
stance that I was urged to sing a Gos- 
pel hymn by a psalm-singing minister. 

‘“The Rev. Robert McMillan was 
this minister’s name. By mere chance 
I happened to sit down beside him as I 
entered the meeting. Mr. Moody was 
leading. As I sat down, Mr. McMillan 
touched me on the elbow and whispered: 
‘Mr. Sankey, I’m glad you’ve come. 
The singing here this morning has been 
abominable, and when that man gets 
through praying I want you to start a 
“Gospel hymn’’ for us.’ When the 
prayer was over, I started ‘There is a 
Fountain Filled with Blood.’ At the 
close a ministerial friend said to me: ‘I 
want to introduce you to Mr. Moody, as 
I think he would like to know you.’ 

‘‘What took place Mr. Moody’s son 
tells in his father’s Biography. Mr. 
Moody asked me a number of questions 
about my family ties and occupation. 
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and then he announced, in his charac- 
teristic fashion: ‘Well, you’ll have to 
give thatup! You are the man I’ve 
been looking for, and I want you in 
Chicago, to help me with my work.’ 
Thus was formed a relationship which 
continued until Mr. Moody’s death, 
thirty years later. It seemed that Mr. 
Moody and I were peculiarly fitted by 
our previous religious training to work 
in concert, and I believe that this pre- 
liminary training was one of the great 
secrets of our success. 

‘‘One of the most trying times of Mr. 
M> dy’s life, as indicated in the Biog- 
raphy, was that of the Chicago fire in 
1871. The great conflagration took 
place on an October Sunday night. Mr. 
Moody and I were conducting a meet- 
ing in the old Farwell Hall. I shall 
never forget it. Mr. Moody had preached 
a moving sermon. Then I sang: 

‘“* To-day the Saviour calls, for refuge fly, 
The storms of justice fall, and death is nigh. 

‘‘Scarcely had the echoes of the song 
died away in the auditorium, when the 
sound of the old court house bell was 
heard ringing the death-knell of the 
city. Strange coincidence! The noise 
and confusion were so great that we 
had to close the service. I went out- 
side and stood watching the flames, 
with Mr. Moody at my side. Next 
morning, Farwell Hall and most of the 
city were in ashes, and I did not see 
Mr. Moody fora month. He then sent 
for me to return to Chicago, saying that 
he wanted my help. 

‘Tt must always be a source of inter- 
est to know the formative influences at- 
tending the youth of such a man as 
Moody. I have been particularly in- 
terested, therefore, to read of the boy- 
hood of this energetic, fun loving fel 
low. It was very evident at an early 
period of his life that he would make 
his mark when he became a man. And 
always noticeable is the fact that, not- 
withstanding the phenomenal amount 


of work Mr. Moody did, in spite of the 
numberless cares and responsibilities 
constantly upon his shoulders, he never 
lost his love for good natured, honest fun. 

‘*Religious people will, I think, be 
greatly interested in the account the 
book gives of the development of Mr. 
Moody’s Northfield Schools. The story 
of how these schools—unique as they 
are among educational institutions— 
came to be established, is a remarkable 
one. At the present time hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are invested in 
buildings and equipments; all of the 
money for this purpose was raised 
tbrough Mr. Moody's personal efforts. 
It seems to me that the great idea every 
one will derive from a reading of this 
volume will be the conviction that Mr. 
Moody’s work must be perpetuated. 

‘It is remarkable that so good a Bi- 
ography of Mr. Moody could be pro- 
duced so soon after his death. I believe 
this book will be a source of satisfac- 
tion and an inspiration to the millions 
interested, in all parts of the globe, in 
the varied works to which Mr. Moody 
gave his attention.’’ 

The Brooklyn Zag/e, which contained 
a long interview with Mr. Saurkey, of 
which the above is a part, said: 

‘‘No man is better acquainted with the 
religious work of the late evangelist, 
Dwight L. Moody, than Ira D. Sankey, 
the Gospel singer. Mr. Sankey adds 
many interesting sidelights to the 
Moody Biography, which has just come 
from the press. The day following the 
death of the famous evangelist, Mr. 
Sankey was offered $10,000 to write a 
biography of his former co-worker. 
When he learned, however, that Mr. 
Moody had expressed a desire that his 
own son should write the story of his 
life, Mr. Sankey declined the offer. 
This adds interest to these stories of 
Moody which the book written by Wil- 
liam R. Moody suggested to the famous 
singer.’’ 
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Mr. Moony as HE APPEARED AS CHAIRMAN OF THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES. 
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FINAL ANNIVERSARY MEETING IN MASONIC TEMPLE. 


SUNDAY, [AY 27th, 1900. 
Service of Sacred Song and Story, by Ira D. Sankey. 


xHE first hymn I shall sing was 
‘4 taught me by my mother, who 
still lives, waiting the summons to pass 
over the river. She taught me how to 
sing and how to pray. She and I were 
the only ones in the family who did sing.” 

Mr. Sankey then sang to a new 
tune the old song beginning, 
“I’m a pilgrim and a stranger, 
I can tarry but a night.”’ 

Before he sang the beautiful hymn, 
‘Saved by Grace,’’ as only he can sing 
it, Mr. Sankey said : ‘‘ Some years ago 
Mr. Moody remained in England all 
summer, and asked me to return home 
with Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, to 
take charge of the Northfield Conven- 
tion, with Dr. Gordon as director-in- 
chief. The conference was as large and 
interesting as any ever held, and there 
was a liberty and freedom partly due to 
Mr. Moody’s absence. Of course, when 
he was there his great mind and pur- 
pose dominated everything and every- 
body, and in matters of every descrip- 
tion he always directed the right thing 
in the right way. Fanny Crosby, the 
sweet writer of hundreds of beautiful 
hymns, was with me. She had been 
staying ata cottage I then had at North- 
field, and at one of the meetings I asked 
her to say a few words to the great con- 
gregation. She hesitated and said she 
would rather not speakin public. I re- 
minded her how much she was known 
and loved all over the world. She re- 
plied : 

‘‘Well, Mr. Sankey, if you really think 
it would be right, I will.’’ 

I said, ‘‘I’ll be responsible for you, 
Fanny.”’ 


And right here I want to say that 


the story that has been going about that 
Fanny Crosby is in want is utterly false. 
She has been at my hcuse all this week 
and yesterday we took her to Connecti- 
cut, where we have been providing a 
comfortable home for ber near her own 
people. Her publishers have been pay- 
ing her a salary for the last thirty years 
and will be glad to do so for forty years 
more, if she lives that long, and we all 
pray she may. She is over eighty years 
old, and Ihave told her not to trouble 
to write any more hymns for the rest of 
her life. 

Well, as I was saying, Fanny arose, 
and I guided her to the little pulpit, 
and steadied her on the platform. You 
probably know that she has been blind 
since the age of six months owing to 
mistreatment by a physician who did 
not know his business. But just look 
what God has wrought through her ! 
She is the most cheery soul I ever met ; 
nobody could be more so. Well, at 
that meeting she spoke for about fifteen 
minutes, and she finished her talk by 
repeating the verses of the song: 


Some day the silver cord will break, 
And I no more as now shall sing, 
But, oh, the joy when I shall wake, 
Within the palace of the King! 


As she spoke these and the other 
words of the song she thrilled us all. 
After she had resumed her seat, I whis- 
pered, ‘‘Fanny, where;did you get those 
beautiful words?’’ She said, ‘‘I’ve put 
them away in my memory for private 
use.’’ I said, ‘‘Having given so many 
beautiful things to others, you certain- 
ly have a right to}. keep just one for 
yourself.’”’ So I made ‘no%effort to in- 
duce her to publish it, nor did I do any- 














thing myself concerning it. Six weeks 
later, however, on opening my copy of 
the London Christian, what should I see, 
but the whole song in full, just asit had 
been taken down from her lips by a re- 
porter? I immediately cut the words 
out of the paper and gave them to 
George C. Stebbins, telling him to write 
a good tune for them as soon as he 
could, before anybody else should marry 
such excellent words to an inferior 
melody. If you get a good hymn set to 
a good tune it will go straight down the 
ages. I want you to pray that God 
may long spare the writer to us. 

We are saved by grace. No man gets 
to heaven but by the grace of God. 
** By grace are ye saved through faith; 
and that not of yourselves: it is the 
gift of God: not of works, lest any 
man should boast.’’ Weshall get credit 
for all the work we do, but don’t let us 
try to add to the finished work of Christ. 
Some people say, ‘‘Work out your own 
salvation.’’ Quite so; but get it first, 
and go in for working it out afterwards. 
I got my salvation away back in the 
past, and I have been working it out 
ever since. Be careful not to get your 
works in first, before the salvation. 
How quick the foes of our souls are to 
lie tous! The devil began in the gar- 
den of Eden to make God out a liar, 
and men have continued doing so down 
to this day. But God is all right, and 
His Book is all right. Let us now 
put in practice what we do understand 
of the Bible, and there is plenty of that 
in the good old Book. When we get to 
Heaven God is going to show us many 
things that we do not understand here. 
If God were not greater than you and I 
He would not be good enough for me to 
serve. I thank God that we cannot even 
begin to conceive the glorious things 
that He hasin store for us. I’ve got on 
to preaching now [‘‘Goon!”’ ‘‘You’re 
all right!’’ ‘*Go on and preach!’’], 
but I like to tell things that are awfully 
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true. God says: ‘‘ Walk with Me; ifyou 
don’t, I’ll turn your way upside down.”’ 

Some years ago Major Whittle found 
a poem in a paper: ‘‘Some Time We'll 
Understand,’’ and put itin his Bible for 
safe keeping. By-and-bye he wrote a 
chorus to it, and gave it to Mr. Me- 
Granahan, who composed a tune for it, 
and gave the words and music to me for 
‘‘Gospel Hymns, No. 6.”’ 

When Mr. Moody and I went to Scot- 
land for the third time we decided not to 
go to the big cities where we had been 
before, but to go through the smaller 
towns. The influenza was very bad al? 
through the land at that time and large 
numbers were dying of it. Ioften sang 
the song and many people were biessed. 
through it. We went to many places 
and finally got back to Glasgow when a 
pressing invitation came from Edin- 
burgh for Mr. Moody to come and give 
his great talk on ‘‘The Holy Spirit’s. 
Power for Service.’’ He replied to thase- 
who asked this that he would not come 
to Edinburgh to dotheir work for them. 
Then they asked him to come and talk 
to them on ‘‘How to get the power of 
the Holy Spirit for service.’’ ‘“his invi- 
tation was accepted, and the meeting we 
had in Edinburgh was, I think, the 
most important we ever held in the 
world. Theaudience was made up of 
ministers from all over Scotland, presi- 
dents of colleges, professors and students 
from universities and a few devout 
women. Before the afternoon meeting 
was over we had to leave for Dumfries, 
but I had left a music book with ‘‘Some 
Time We'll Understand”’ on the organ. 

The Duke of Clarence, eldest son of 
the Prince of Wales, had died only a few 
days before, and the afternoon session 
ran into a kind of memorial meeting for 
him, in which resolutions of loyalty to. 
the throne and sympathy with the be- 
reaved Prince and Princess were passed. 
During the meeting Lord Overton, who 
was presiding, asked the lady at the 
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organ if she had anything appropriate 
to sing, and she responded with that 
song, the first verse of which was em- 
bodied in the telegram of condolence 
dispatched to the Princess of Wales, and 
that evening in Dumfries I read a copy 
of the telegram, in which the verse 
found by Major Whittle in an Ameri- 
can newspaper had been sent to the 
Princess of Wales in her hour of sorrow. 
Not now, but in the coming years, 
It may be in the better land, 
We'll read the meaning of our tears, 
And there some time we’ll understand. 


Then trust in God through all the days; 

Fear not, for He doth hold thy hand, 

Though dark thy way, still sing and praise; 

Some time, some time, we’ll understand. 

We'll catch the broken threads again, 

And finish what we here began; 
Heav’n will the mystery explain, 
And then, ah then, we'll understand. 
. ' * 

I always supposed ‘‘My ain Countrie”’ 
to have been composed by a native of 
Scotland, but I have discovered that it 
was written in New York State by Mary 
Lee, who, having {been left motherless 
when a babe, was brought up by a good 
Scotch nurse who taught her that beau- 
tiful language. Now that song ‘‘My ain 
Countrie’’ was a great favorite with Mr. 
Moody, a friend of mine having set 
the words to music some time in the 
‘“‘eighties.’’ When we went to Great 
Britain the second time we took it for 
me to sing. 

In one of our meetings in Scotland, 
Mr. Moody announced that I would 
sing ‘‘My ain Countrie.’’ I reminded 
him that we were in Scotland, ‘and not 
at home, but he merely said I had better 
go ahead, as he had announced that I 
would sing it. And I did. 

And just there is one of the reasons 
why we labored together in loving sym- 
pathy for thirty years without a single 
break—one in heart and purpose, and 
we are one yet. Death has not changed 
our relationship at¥all, and I expect to 


meet the dear man again in a little while. 
We shall then have plenty of time to 
talk over many things that the rush and 
hurry of our work here prevented us 
from going into fully. Whenever Moody 
said: ‘‘ Sankey, goon!’’ Sankey went 
on. And that was right. There can only 
be one captain toa ship. In the Fall I 
expect to cross the ocean to see my 
friends on the other side once more, and 
bid them good-bye. It will be my last 
trip. But on the great steamship on 
which I hope to sail there will be only 
one captain in charge. If I heard there 
were going to be two I would not go on 
that vessel. In the hour of storm and 
darkness and difficulty I do not want 
any conflict of interest or difference in 
judgment among those responsible for 
my safety. For me there must be only 
one man in command, and one voice to 
be obeyed. Let us all obey one Com- 
mander, and follow the Captain of our 
salvation wherever He leads. If we do 
that, and do it well, some day God will 
allow us to command and other people 
will obey us. I know churches where 
there are forty men, each one of whom 
wants to run the whole thing; conse- 
quently there are disputes and divisions, 
and the Spirit of God keeps far enough 
away from them all. Let us all love 
patience, ‘‘in honor preferring one an- 
other,’’ and each one obey the Lord 
Jesus to the best of his ability, and then 
everything will come out right and God 
will bless all we do for Him. 

I will tell you a little about the way 
we first began our work in Great Brit- 
ain. In 1874 we left New York for 
Liverpool, and in due time arrived at 
Queenstown, where the mails were 
landed. While we were lying in the 
harbor Mr. Moody received a letter 
from the shore, saying that two of the 
men who had invited us to England 
were dead and buried. That put us ina 
hard place. There we were ina strange 
land with no committee to receive us or 
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make arrangements for wus, and no 
money. And we had no reputation in 
those days, either. Wehad only God 
above us, and our Bibles in our hands. 
Mr. Moody said to me: ‘‘ If God opens 
a door for us, we will go on. If not, 
we will go back home again.’’ God 
seemed to say to us, ‘‘Lean hard on Me; 
with your committee gone, with no in- 
vitations and no money, what are you 
going todo?’’ It was like Mr. Moody 
to speak as I have just said, but how 
many good, wise men placed in such 
circumstances would have determined 
to go ahead anyhow, and open doors for 
themselves ! 

We went on to Liverpool. No one 
came to meet us, and we put up ata 
hotel, where three men called on us. It 
has been stated that our first meetings 
in Liverpool were failures, but we have 
never had a failure from the beginning 
of our work tothe end. But so far as 
Liverpool is concerned, we left the city 
the next morning without holding any 
meeting at all. 

In the hotel Mr. Moody opened a 
letter that had been forwarded from 
Chicago to New York and handed to 
him just before he sailed. On the voy- 
age he had not been able to read it, for 
physical reasons. The only place where 
I was ever ahead of Mr. Moody was on 
the sea. He was a poor sailor, while I 
kave crossed the Atlantic thirteen times 
and never been ill at all. Well, he 
opened this letter, which had been writ- 
ten from York, England, and in it the 
writer said; ‘‘I have heard of your 
work, and if you ever visit England, 
please come to York and speak to the 
young menof my church.’’ Mr. Moody 
said ‘‘ That’s not much of an invitation, 
but we'll send him a telegram saying 
we'll be thereon Saturday.’’ He then 
took Mrs. Moody and the two children 
to London, where they stayed with Mrs. 

Moody’s sister. I remained at Liver- 
pool, and joined him in York on Satur- 





day. That is the way we began our 
work in Great Britain. 

When we were at Glasgow, about nine 
months after we began, we were invited 
to return to Edinburgh to gather in 
many who had been deeply impressed 
during our previous visit but had never 
been brought to decide for Christ. 
I had been singing three times a day 
for nine months, and as we had a long 
program ahead of us, I suggested that 
we should decline. But Mr. Moody 
said: ‘‘ If we get one soul in Edinburgh, 
it will abundantly repay us for going.’’ 
Of course that settled the matter. 

At the depot in Glasgow, I wanted to 
buy a paper with some American news 
init. I could find nothing of the kind 
at the bookstall, but at last Isaw a paper 
called ‘‘ The Christian Age: or Light 
from across the Water.’’ I thought 
that might have what I wanted, and 
bought it for two cents. It proved to be 
a sermon by Henry Ward Beecher. I 
did not want any more sermons just 
then, for I had heard three every day 
for several months, and so I went on to 
read the advertisements. As my eye 
went up and down the columns, I saw a 
verse beginning : 


There were ninety and nine that safely lay 

In the shelter of the fold. 
And as I read the other lines and all 
the verses, my heart gave a great leap, 
for I had found just the thing I 
wanted for the Highland shepherds we 
were going to meet in the North « 
little later. So I went over tothe other 
end of the carriage, and said to Mr. 
Moody, ‘‘ I’ve found the hymn I’ve been 
looking for so long !’’ 

On this occasion we had a compart- 
ment ofa first-class carriage to ourselves. 
We generally travelled third class be 
cause it was much cheaper, but this time 
the distance was short, we were quite 
tired, and we wanted to avoid the 
crowd. Mr. Moody said, ‘‘You’d bet- 
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ter read it to me! So as I was anx- 
ious to make him as enthusiastic on the 
song as I was, I put all the feeling into 
it I could asI read it loudly to overcome 
the rattle of the train. WhenI got to 
the end, I looked at him to see what 
effect my earnest reading of the beauti- 
ful words had produced, and behold, he 
had all the time been reading a letter 
from Chicago, and had paid no atten- 
tion at all ! 

I said nothing, but cut the verses out, 
and put them in a small scrap-book for 
future use. 

We reached Edinburgh safely. There 
were meetings for three days, andon the 
afternoon of the second day—it was in 
May, 1874—the subject was ‘‘The 
Shepherd’’, and eminent ministers 
spoke upon it in turn. The meeting 
was almost over when Mr. Moody asked 
the venerable Horatius Bonar if he 
would close with a few words on the 
Good Shepherd. 

Dr. Bonar was the author of ‘I heard 
the Voice of Jesus say’’ and ‘‘I was a 
Wandering Sheep.’’ As he rose tospeak, 
I thought ‘‘Now I shall hear something 
worth listening to,’’ and I did. I got 
acquainted with him afterwards, and he 
was the only man in Scotland I was 
A man who could write 
such hymns as those and not allow them 
to be sung in his own church was indeed 
a great man. I told him once that I 
hoped I should hear them sung there, 
but he replied that his ‘‘church was a 
psalm-singing church, and that he 
offend one of the least of 
elders.’’ Verily, hé was a 
rare man among men. 

As Dr. Bonar concluded his address, 
Mr. Moody arose, and pointing down to 
me (seated at an organ ou the floor of 
the hall), said, ‘‘Have you anything 
appropriate to sing? ’’ 

I could not think of a single thing but 
the Twenty-third Psalm; we had sung 
it three times that afternoon, and I 


ever afraid of. 


would not 


these my 


knew if I started it, every man, woman 
and child in the place would soon be 
joining in. In vain I tried to think of a 
suitable hymn, and then I seemed to 
hear a voice say distinctly to me, ‘‘Sing 
the hymn you found on the train!”’ 
Then in another instant it came again, 
‘‘Sing the hymn you found on the 
train!’’ But how could I sing it with- 
out atune? And how could I compose 
a tune on the spurof the moment? But 
a third time I heard the same words. I 
was alarmed at what I felt was the call 
of God Himself to do such a thing be- 
fore such an audience, put I lifted up 
my heart to Him, saying, ‘‘Oh God, 
help me so to sing these words found on 
the train that people can understand 
Thee and open their hearts to Thee! ’’ 
As I called on Him a sweet peace came 
to ny own heart. I took the paper 
clipping out of my little book, and put 
it on the organ. Then I struck a chord, 
and slowly sang the first verse, line by 
line, to the tune exactly as it is to day 
—just speaking the words, as it were, 
straight on. 

As I finished the first verse the 
thought came, ‘‘Can you do that again? 
If you can’t, you'll have five different 
tunes for the five verses.’’ But I said 
to myself ‘‘God will help me!’’ and I 
just fixed my eyes on the Cross, and 
began singing the second verse, which 
I got through safely. By the time I 
reached the end of the fifth verse, I had 
learnt the tune myself, and I fairly 
shook the place with the triumphal 
closing line, ‘‘ Rejoice, for the Lord has 
found His own !”’ 

When I finished I looked at the audi- 
ence through my tears, and many of 
them were in tears also. Mr. Moody 
tumbled down out of the pulpit, and 
said, ‘‘Where did you get that tune? 
I never heard it before.’’ 

I said, ‘‘That’s the song you would 
not listen to on the train.’’ 

All he did then was to lift his hand 
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and ask Andrew Bonar to pronounce 
the benediction. 

The next day I got a letter from a 
woman who had been up in the gallery 
and had been prevented from speaking 
to me by the crush, thanking me for 
singing the song written by her deceased 
sister, Miss Elizabeth Clephane, of 
Melrose. 

Mr. Moody then began to announce 
in the meetings: ‘‘Mr. Sankey is going 
to sing ‘the Ninety and Nine’ ’’, though 
I thought ‘*The Lost Sheep’’ was a bet- 
ter title, andtold Mr. Moody so. But 
when we got to a town in the north of 
Scotland, I heard an enterprising Scotch- 
man announcing for sale outside the 
hall, *‘Mr. Sankey’s 99! Sixpence !’’ 
I thought then the time had come for 
me to publish it myself, and I soon had 
it in the Gospel Hymns. But though I 
put it in there under the title, ‘“The Lost 
Sheep,’’ I had to alter the plate and 
make it ‘“The Ninety and Nine” as it 
stands to-day.’’ 

And Mr. Sankey never in his life 
sang that famous song more tenderly 
than at this meeting. 

During the service, at one point 
where Mr. Sankey had to refer to the 
organ, he said it did not belong to him, 


but to his friend Mr. O’Connor. But 
before closing the meeting Mr. O’Con- 
nor said that the organ might well be 
considered a gift from Mr. Sankey to 
Christ’s Mission. ‘‘ When we were 
ready to open the Mission on Twenty- 
first street, in 1891,’’ he continued, ‘‘we 
had everything in order except an in 
strument, and during the Conference at 
Northfield that year, I told Mr. Sankey 
about the Mission and that we needed 
an organ. ‘I wish I had one to give 
you,’said he; ‘but as I have not, I'll give 
you an introduction to Colonel Estey, of 
Brattleboro, and I think he will give 
you one.’ WhenTI called on Colonel 
Estey the next day, he was most sym- 
pathetic in regard to our work, and in 
the course of a few minutes he said he 
would have great pleasure in helping us 
by the gift of an organ. In thanking 
him, I said that its value was enhanced 
by the fact that that was the first time 
I had ever asked for any help of that 
kind for the work.’’ Thenturning to 
the audience, Mr. O’Connor said: ‘‘So 
that after all, this organ is in reality a 
gift from Mr. Sankey as well as from 
Colonel Estey, and it seems particularly 
fortunate that we should have the privi- 
lege of hearing Mr. Sankey play on it at 
our Twenty first Anniversary meeting. 





> 


BEAUTIFUL SEQUENCE IN SANKEY’'S SONGS. 





BY REV. G. W. CHAMBERLAIN, D. D. 


T the end of the closing service of the Twenty-first Anniversary of 
Christ’s Mission, the singer was asked if he had chosen the 

hymns sung and determined their order with a view to the sequence of 
subjects which, to one at least of the devout listeners, seemed remarkable. 


‘‘Was there a sequence ?’’ asked Mr. Sankey in surprise. 


not design any. 
stories.”’ 


‘No, I did 


I thought of nothing but the hymnsand their individual 


This made the sequence, and the con-sequence, of the five hymns 
chosen the more remarkable to one who was edified by the service for 
which we had jointly invoked that ‘‘preparation of heart and answer of 


tongue which is from the Lord.’’ 


We had read the exhortation of the hundredth Psalm by way of stimu- 
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lating our hearts to praise: ‘‘Makeajoyful noiseuntothe Lord. . . Come 
before His presence with singing . . . all ye His people, and the sheep of 
his pasture; be thankful unto Him, bless His name. For the Lord is good; 
His mercy everlasting, and His truth to all generations.’’ 

We had added to this testimony of David that of Paul (tothe Ephesians): 
‘‘God, who is rich in mercy, for His great love wherewith He loved us, even 
when we were dead insins, hath quickened us together with Christ (by 
grace ye are saved) and hath raised us up together and made us sit together 
in the heavenlies, in Christ Jesus.’’ Then ‘‘into His presence with sing- 
ing’’ we were led through the words of the familiar hymns: 


1. ‘I’m a pilgrim and I’m a stranger 
Of the city to which I journey, 
My Redeemer, my Redeemer, is the Light; 
There is no sorrow nor any sighing, 
Nor any sinning, nor any dying.” 


II. ‘Some day the silver cord will break, 
And I no more as now Shall sing; 
But, oh, the joy when I shall wake 
Within the palace of the King ! 

And I shall see Him face to face, 
And tell the story—Saved by Grace.”’ 


III. ‘‘Not now but in the coming years 
We'll read the meaning of our tears . 
We'll catch the broken threads again .. . 
We’ll know why clouds instead of sun. . . 
Why what we long for most of all 
Eludes so oft our eager hand; 
Why hopes are crushed, and castles fall, 
Up there—some time—we’ll understand.”’ 


IV. ‘*I am far frae my hame 
A I’m weary aften whiles 
For the langed for hame-bringin’ 
An’ my Faither’s welcome smiles 
He gathers in His bosom witless, worthless 
lambs like me, 
An’ carries them Himsel’ to His ain 


countrie.”’ 


V. ‘There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold 
But one was out 
Out in the desert He heard its cry, 
Sick and helplessand ready to die 
There arose a glad cry 
‘Rejoice ! I have found my sheep.’”’ 


Thus: ‘The pilgrim and stranger’ going to the City of which Jesus is 
the light where ‘‘There is no sorrow, sighing, sinning, dying’’enters with 
joy the Palace of the King, sees Him face to face and joins the song of the 
redeemed, ‘‘Saved by Grace’. In that ‘‘Some time we'll understand’’ 
all that is now dark. We’ll know the reason of our tears, broken threads, 
clouds,’crushed hopes, and fallen castles. Meantime, while ‘‘Far frae hame, 
and weary, witless, worthless we hear the voice of the Shepherd, out on 
the mountains, thunder-riven, crying, ‘‘I have found’my sheep! Rejoice !” 
and angels echoing: ‘‘Rejoice! Rejoice! for the Lord brings back His own!” 
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Christ's Mission Anniversary. 





[The English Churchman, May 24, 1900.] 

A noteworthy event in the religious 
history of New York has just occurred 
in the twenty-first anniversary of Christ’s 
Mission, a work ‘‘for the enlightenment 
of Roman Catholics and their conversion 
to Evangelical Christianity.’ The 
founder and director of this work, the 
Rev. James A. O'Connor, was formerly 
a priest of the Roman Catholic Church, 
educated in Paris and Baltimore. After 
eight years of that life he felt compelled 
to leave it on conscientious grounds, 
and studied medicine. A year later he 
was converted, and began in New York 
to preach to Roman Catholics, his final 
decision to devote himself to this form 
of Christian effort being a result of the 
influences of the Northfield Conference 
of 1881. The building, 142 West Twen- 
ty-first Street, has been acquired by the 
Mission, which is a duly incorporated 
society, but no effort has been made to 
form a church, as the mission plan 
seemed best suited to the end in view. 
The work has been supported by vol- 
untary contributions. The value of the 
property is $30,000, and only about 
$1,000 remains to be paid. A great 
many priests have visited Mr. O’Connor 
for help and counsel when they have 
found themselves where he was twenty- 
two years ago. Of these no fewer than 
sixty have accepted the Protestant faith, 
and many of them are now pastors, mis- 
sionaries, and teachers. At the Anni- 
versary services several of the most 
prominent New York pastors delivered 
addresses, and Mr. R. Cope Morgan, 
editor of the London Christian, brought 
a greeting from England. 





The London Rock, and the Protestant 
Observer; the Glasgow Bulwark and the 
great Irish Presbyterian paper, the Bel- 
fast Witness, had also kind notices of 
the Anniversary. 





Good Home for Priests. 





Congratulations, in person and by 
letter, came from friends far and near 
during the anniversary meetings. 
Former priests who had been the guests 
of Christ's Mission on their way out of 
darkness into light expressed their 
pleasure at the progress and prospects 
of the work. The following is a sample 
of the letters received: 

Dear Brother O’ Connor: 

I shall always feel grateful to you be- 
cause I found true salvation at Christ’s 
Mission when I left the Roman Church 
and priesthood, and I am sure there is 
no better place to which any other 
priest can go. The truth is that all Ro- 
man Catholic priests need conversion, 
and I feelsure that nowhere else will 
they learn the way of salvation better 
than in Christ’s Mission. They will re- 
ceive careful and patient instruction in 
all that pertains to reformation, conver- 
sion, regeneration and salvation. 

I pray that God may richly bless 
Christ’s Mission and all its supporters 
and friends, together with Pastor James 
A. O'Connor, and grant that its sphere 
of usefulness may be enlarged and 
similar missions opened in every great 
city in the country; for there are hun- 
dreds of priests and monks who wish to 
escape from their positions but do not 
know how to do so or where to go. 
Christ’s Mission is the place for them. 

Rev. T. V. JAKIMOWICz, 
Pastor, Polish Baptist Church, Chicago. 
(Formerly a Roman Catholic Priest. ) 

A letter from Rev. Antonio Milanesi, 
of Pittston, Pa., another converted 
priest who was at Christ’s Mission in 
1896,and is now a missionary in the Lac- 
kawanna Presbytery, says that Christ’s 
Mission is a home where priests can 
enjoy security as well as receive spiritu- 
al and material help while crossing 
the bridge from the darkness of Rome 
to God’s light and truth. 
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Padre Negroni an Episco- 
palian. 


In THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC for 
February and March las< there were in- 
teresting articles regarding Padre Ne- 
groni—the Italian reformer who had 
just arrived in this city and who came 
to Christ’s Mission to receive a word of 
greeting and encouragement. 

It was a source of gratification that 
the Mission was able to be of use to him. 
At a Sunday evening service he deliv- 
ered an eloquent address in Italian, 
when a good offering was taken up for 
him. A reception was also held for 
him in Christ’s Mission, to which Pas- 
tor O’Connor invited all the Italian 
Protestant pastors of Greater New York. 

It isa pleasure now to record that 
Padre Negroni has been received into 
the ministry of the Protestant Episcopa! 
Church. That Church recognizes the 
validity of Roman Catholic orders. 
Hence there is no re ordination of can- 
didates for the ministry, as in the case 
of those who apply from the various 
Protestant Churches. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church, like the Church of 
England, considers the Roman Catholic 
Church the old Mother Church, with 
the face a little marred and soiled, to be 
sure, and with garments tattered and 
stained,but still ‘‘the old mother,’’ and 
so her children who give evidence of 
conversion and desire to lead a better 
life, are recognized as ministers of 
the Gospel in the regular line of ‘‘apos- 
tolic succession’’ by that body. 

The following is the form of reception 
admitting Padre Negroni to the minis- 
try. Pastor O’Connor had given him a 
letter of introduction to Bishop Potter. 

NEW YORK, May 21, 1900. 
Rev. and Dear Sir: 


The testimonials which you have pre- 
sented tome from Bishop Herzog are 


quite sufficient. You are hereby li- 


censed to officiate in this Diocese during 
the next six months, under the canoni- 
cal provision for clergymen in foreign 
orders. By your acceptance of this 
license it is understood that you solemn- 
ly engage to conform to the doctrines 
and worship of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, and to the 
Canons of the said Church, as also to 
those of this Diocese. 
Very faithfully yours, 
H. C. Porrer, 
[SEAL] Bishop of New York. 
THE REV. FRANCESCO NEGRONI. 
Padre Negroni intends for the present 
to preach in the various Italian Protes- 
tant Churches where openings occur. 


A Converted Catholic’s 
Letter. 


The same day the sample Catholic 
letter that appears on the next page 
came, this letter reached us: 

PHILADELPHIA, May 2tst, 1900. 
Dear Friend and Brother in Christ - 

A friend in Germantown has given 
me a copy of the May CONVERTED Ca- 
THOLIC. I am much interested in it, 
for | was once a Roman Catholic my- 
self. I was brought up in that faith till 
I was about fourteen. My mother died 
when I was ten years old. That broke 
up the home, and I was sent toa Catho- 
lic institution for about two years. 
I ran away from there, and began to 
attend the Methodist Church. 

There I went to God Himself through 
Jesus, confessed my sins and was abun- 
dantly pardoned. ‘Then my heart was 
filled with heavenly joy, which was 
very different from whatI had when 
I came out of the confessional box. A 
few nights later I was filled with the 
Holy Spirit, which was even better still. 

I have three brothers and a sister in 
the Romish Church, and the priest has 
them pretty well under his thumb; but 
I am glad to know that God is greater 
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than the devil. Like all Christians I 
have faith in prayer, and I pray that you 
may bring many more souls out of the 
Catholic Church. je. W. Et. 





A Sample Catholic Letter. 
New York, May 22, 1900. 
Mr. James A.O’ Connor: 

Be thou a curse upon men, and you 
will regret very much when the time 
will come when you will be called by 
Almighty God to be judged, and you 
will suffer eternal punishment. 

You do not need to think that Catho- 
lic people would go to hear you preach, 
for they would not. No respectable 
person would listen to a devil like you; 
but remember, for the sins you are com- 
mitting you are another Luther; and I 
have prayed Almighty God that you 
will never, yes, never, live to see seven- 
teen years as you said the other night. 

You will suffer a great deal when you 
die, and will be a curse, yes, a curse of 
men, you devil, devil, devil. You 
are going to hell fast enough. c. 

[The above letter was written by a 
Catholic who had formerly been a Pro- 
testant. He is in bad company. | 


KIND WORDS. 

The Rev. James A. O’Connor, for- 
merly a Roman Catholic priest, and 
now pastor of Christ’s Mission, in 
this city, preached to our congregation 
on Wednesday evening, May16. Our 
people were much interested and de- 
lighted to hear of the work iv which he 
has been engaged since he was led from 
darkness into light. He has just cele- 
brated the twenty-first anniversary of 
his work for the conversion of Roman 
Catholics, and during these years more 
than sixty priests learned the truth asit 
is in Christ Jesus and went over to the 
Protestant Church. May Godcontinue 
to bless most abundantly the faithful 
labors of our good brother O’ Connor.— 
Morningside Presbyterian Church J/es- 
senge?, June, 1900. 





Why the Title ‘‘ Father’’ ? 





A recent letter inquired why Mr. 
O'Connor permitted the word ‘‘Father’’ 
to be used in this magazine in his ‘‘Let- 
ters to Cardinal Gitbons.'’ The only 
answer that could be given was that it 
gains the attention of a large number 
of Roman Catholics. Several years 
ago, when Pastor O’Connor was writing 
his ‘‘Letters to Cardinal McCloskey ’’ 
in the New York Iliiness, George R. 
Scott of that paper told him one day 
that a Roman Catholic printer had ob- 
jected to the tone of a ‘‘Letter’’ in 
which the Cardinal had been urged to 
follow the example of a Brooklyn priest 
who had married a nun, if he should have 
the good luck of falling in love with a 
lady. The point was that in such a 
case the right thing to do would be to 
get married, like other decent folks. 

‘“That is an insult to the Cardinal,’’ 
said the printer. 

‘‘How can that be?’’ asked Mr. 
O’Connor. ‘‘What would you have him 
do—continue loving the lady without 
marrying her? If your father and 
mother had acted in that way, what 
would vour name be ?’”’ 

Mr. Scott enjoyed the discomfiture of 
the printer, and the latter sought to es- 
cape by saying that Catholics did not 
read the paper. ‘‘That is not so,"’ said 
Mr. Scott, ‘‘for our books show that we 
have many Roman Catholics, including 
priests, among our subscribers.’’ 

The title of the articles—‘‘Father 
O'Connor’s Letters’’—not only attract- 
ed their attention but gave weight to 
what was said. 

At best it is hard to reach the Roman 
Catholics with evangelical truth. The 
average Protestant minister does not 
understand them, and they do not un- 
derstand him. Even priests who consult 
ministers are often disappointed at the 
inability of the latter to show that sym- 
pathy for them which they really feel. 
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Cuban Teachers at Harvard. 


Harvard University has invited one 
thousand Cuban teachers to Cambridge 
for a course of study on the best methods 
of teaching. -The Cuban Summer 
Schcol promises to be a great success, 
despite the efforts of the Roman Catho- 
lic leaders in Boston to place obstacles 
in the way of the Cubans who are de- 
sirous of availing themselves of the 
advantages offered them. The Pope’s 
people declare that there will be ‘‘danger 
to the faith’’ in the instruction given, 
and a protest has been made against the 
appointment of Mrs. Alice Gordon 
Gulick, of the Girls’ School at San 
Sebastian, Spain, as Dean of the 
Woman’s Department of the Summer 
School. A Boston Catholic paper says: 
‘“‘No one who publicly proclaims, as 
Mrs Gulick does, that the Catholic 
Church fosters ignorance, immorality 
and superstition, can be a fit person to 
teach the Catholic women of Cuba.’’ 
The paper calls on President Eliot to 
withdraw his appointment of Mrs. 
Gulick. But he isn’t that sort of a 
man, says the Congregationalist. 

We are glad to hear that of President 
Eliot. He must have experienced a 
change of heart, for some years ago he 
was such a ‘‘friend of Rome’’ that he 
turned over the Dudley lectureship at 
Harvard, which had been established to 
oppose and expose the false doctrines 
and abominable practices of the Roman 
Catholic Church, to the tender mercy 
of Bishop Keane, then of the Catholic 
University at Washington, who with 
the Dudley fee in his pocket glorified 
the Church of the Pope. Asa reply to 
that lecture Harvard invited the Rev. 
Dr. Brooke Herford of England to de- 
liver an address the following year, 
which was a masteriy presentation of 
the justification of Protestantism in its 
broadest sense and an arraignment of 
Romanism so severely just that it was 


acceptable to the Dudley family and 
the heirs who were aggrieved at the pre- 
vious action of President Eliot in in- 
viting Bishop Keane to lecture under 
the endowment of their ancestor. 

Mrs. Gordon Gulick and members of 
her family have done a noble work in 
Spain, and her presence at the Cuban 
Summer School guarantees its success. 


NO SIN TO SLANDER EX-PRIESTS. 


Dr. Herford’s lecture was published 
in fullin THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC 
in 1896. The attitude of the priests of 
Rome toward those who leave their 
Church was illustrated by a personal 
experience. Dr. Jierford said a friend 
of his who had been an Anglican clergy- 
man and had gone over to Rome, was 
shocked by the low moral tone of the 
priests to such an extent that he re- 
turned to Protestantism. When this 
gentleman had been in the priesthood 
he happened to be at a clerical confer- 
ence where the following question was 
proposed for discussion: ‘‘ Supposing a 
priest apostatizes, and one of his fellow 
priests, in order to block his way, 
starts a report of his having been guilty 
of some scandalous crime, how ought 
such a falsehood to be treated ?’’ 

He said he should never forget the 
amazement with which he listened, as 
some of them laid it down that it should 
be treated as a venial transgression, 
while others declared it to be no wrong, 
because it was intended to bar the apos- 
tate in his wicked course, and force him 
back into the Church; but not a single 
one among them clearly and strongly 
condemned it. All justified the false- 
hood. It was this which first made the 
former Protestant feel that he was in 
bad company, and he returned to the 
Protestant faith. 

Dr. Safford is the gentleman to whom 
Dr. Herford referred. Many other 
ministers who became Catholics have 
also returned to Protestantism. 
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THE TWO WEAVERS. 
BY HANNAH MORE. 


As at their work two weavers sat, 
Beguiling time with friendly chat, 
They touched upon the price of meat, 
So high, a weaver scarce could eat. 


*‘What with my babes and sickly wife,’’ 
Quoth Dick, ‘‘I’m almost tired of life; 
So hard my work, so poor my fare, 
’Tis more than mortal man can bear. 


‘How glorious is the rich man’s state ! 
His house so fine! his wealth so great ! 
Heav’n is unjust you must agree, 

Why all to him? why none to me? 


‘In spite of all the Scripture teaches, 
In spite of all the parson preaches, 
This world(indeed I’ ve thought so long) 
Is ruled, methinks, extremely wrong. 


Where’er I look, howe’er I range, 
’Tis all confused and hard, and strange; 
The good are troubl’d and oppressed, 
And all the wicked are the bless’d.’’ 


Quoth John, ‘‘Our grievance is the cause 
Why thus we blame our Worker's laws; 
Part of his ways alone we know, 
’Tis all that man can see below. 


“*See’st thou that carpet not half done, 
Whichthou, dear Dick, hast well begun? 
Behold the wild confusion there, 

So rude the mass it makes one stare ! 


‘‘A stranger ignorant of the trade, 

Would say, no meaning’ sthereconvey’d; 

For where’s the middle, where’s the 
border? 

Thy carpet now is all disorder.’’ 


Quoth Dick, ‘‘My work is yet in bits, 
But still in every part it fits; 

Besides, you reason like a lout, — 
Why man, that carpet’s zuszde out.’’ 


Says John, ‘‘Thou say’st the thing I 
mean, 

And now I hope to cure thy spleen, 

This world, which clouds thy soul with 
doubt, 

Ts but a carpet inside out. 


‘‘As when we view these shreds and 
ends, 

We know not what the whole intends, 

So when on earth things look but odd, 

There’s working still some scheme of 
God. 


‘No plan, no pattern can we trace, 
All wants proportion, truth, and space; 
The motley mixture we deride, 

Nor see the beauteous upper side. 


But when we reach that world of light, 
And view those works of God aright, 
Then shall we see the whole design, 
And own the Workman is divine. 


‘*What now seem random strokes, will 
there 

All order and design appear; 

Then shall we praise what here we 
spurned, 

For then the carpet shall be turned. 


‘*Thou’rt right’’ quoth Dick, ‘‘no more 
I'll grumble 

That this sad world’s so strange a 
jumble; 

My impious doubts are put to flight, 

For my own carpet puts me right. 





A SONG OF HOPE. 
BY MARY C. LATHBURY. 
Children of yesterday, 
Heirs of to-morrow, 
What are you weaving? 
Labor or sorrow ? 
Look at your looms again 
Faster and faster 
Fly the great shuttles 
Prepared by the Master ! 
Life’s in the loom ! 
Room for it! 
Room ! 


Children of yesterday, 
Heirs of to-morrow, 
Lighten the labor, 
And sweeten the sorrow, 
Now while the shuttles fly 
Faster and faster 
Up and be at it— 
At work for the Master, 
He stands at your loom ! 
Room for Him! 
Room ! 


Children of yesterday, 

Heirs of to morrow, 
Look at your fabric 

Of labor and sorrow, 
Seamy and dark 

With despair and disaster, 
Turn it, and—lo! 

The design of the Master, 
The Lord’s at the loom ! 

Room for Him ! 

Room ! 
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FATHER O’CONNOR’S LETTERS TO CARDINAL GIBBONS. 





FIFTH SERIES. 
XVIII. 
NrEw York, July, 1900. 

Sirk :—The irritating subject of ‘‘ Rome in Politics,’’ or ‘‘ The Pope in 
Politics,’ as poor Father McGlynn used to say, presents this year a new 
aggravation to the American people in its extension to our new possessions. 
Cuba and Porto Rico will not cause us much trouble, for the people of 
those islands have already experienced the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty and the advantages of material development under our administra- 
tion. The union between Church and State has ceased, and the Gospel of 
the Son of God is preached in those islands by faithful American mission- 
aries and native helpers who have been converted from the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. It is a matter of deep thankfulness to Almighty God that two 
of those missionaries who had been priests of Rome were under my care 
in Christ’s Mission, and are now doing good work in teaching their former 
co religionists that the only way of salvation is by faith in Christ, and not 
in such doctrines and practices as Rome has imposed upon them. 

In the Philippines the case is different. All agree that there will be 
trouble there in relation to Church property and the retention of the monks 
in the exercise of their horrible tyranny over the people. The Filipinos 
want to get rid of the monks, and President McKinley would will- 
ingly order them to leave. But this year there is a Presidential election, 
and the Church of Rome in this country with its two million votes has 
declared that the expulsion of the monks will be made an issue in the 
campaign if they are removed. Sothe Government temporizes, and justice 
must wait upon the fears of the politicians. 

What the priestly yoke has been in the Philippines can be learned in 
part from Roman Catholic history, the impartial testimony of the secular 
press, and the declarations of ecclesiastical bodies like the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, which said at its meeting in St. Louis last May: 

Questions as to the character and influence of the Roman Catholic friars 
in the Philippines have been much discussed. Archbishop Chapelle has 
publicly endorsed them in an article published in this country, as if it 
were possible to convince the American people that these men had been 
worthy representatives of the meek and lowly Saviour, the great Phy- 
sician of souls and the Prince of Peace. On the other hand, the concur- 
rent testimony of Government agents, army chaplains and soldiers of all 
ranks, authors and tourists, as well as missionaries, has given them a most 
unenviable character in almost every respect. The mainspring of the 
uprising of the people against Spain was found in the widespread disgust 
and desperation of the people at the outrages of these representatives of 
the Catholic Church. So far from any disaffection toward Americans on 
the score of their supposed disapproval of or hostility toward the Catholic 
friars, the Filipinos have uniformly rather shown a dread lest the United 
States Government should reinstate these, their old age-long oppressors. 
If the United States commissioners or the Government agents have been 
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led to feel that the people are clinging to the religious cultus and regime of 
the past, the constant protestations of the Filipinos themselves show the 
contrary. The people of the Philippine Islands of all classes, unless it be 
the Filipino priests, desire perfect religious liberty, which in their case 
means emancipation to the utmost from the thralldom of the rapacious, 
immoral and tyrannical friars. Archbishop Dozal of Manila, many months 
ago, was reported to have said that the only hope for the Philippines was 
that a strong Western Power should intervene, and that it was undeniable 
that the religious orders must go, because the whole people were deter 

mined to abolish them. He laid the chief blame upon the Dominicans, 
Augustinians and Franciscans, and next upon the Benedictines and 
Capuchins. 

That the Government should exert any improper interference with the 
affairs of the Catholic Church in the Philippines is not to be desired by 
any candid observer. It is not desired by Protestant missionaries; but 
all the efforts of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, either on the field or by 
the diplomacy of distinguished prelates in this country, ought to be resented 
and opposed in the interests not merely of Gospel truth, but in the inter- 
est of the great fundamental principles of religious liberty upon which our 
Constitution and our whole history have been made to rest. There can- 
not be an established Church with relations of Church and State in any 
part of the United States; yet this is practically what Roman Catholics 
seem to desire and strive after. 


Enormous Fees and Extortion for Sacraments. 


The following items concerning the Philippine Friars are taken from an 
exhaustive report in the New York 7yibune: 

The parishes, which in Spain are entrusted to the secular clergy, are 
dominated in the Philippines by the friars. The salaries paid to these 
men by the State vary between 2,000 and 6,000 pesos each annually; 
but these sums are trifling compared with the fees they collect for baptisms, 
marriages and burials. These imposts are very heavy, and no one can 
evade payment. Should any child remain unbaptized it is without any 
civil status, as there is no other birth record than that kept by the 
Church. The average Filipino would rather be without food fora week 
than allow his child to be unbaptized. But the padre is not content with 
his legal fees; he knows how to draw from the faithful the utmost they can 
give. Itis customary to present to the churchman on such occasions gifts 
worth several times as much as the obligatory cash payment. The same 
thing is true regarding marriages and burials. 

Masses are another inexhaustible source of income. Many Filipinos be- 
queath money for masses for their souls. The sum left by will for this 
purpose has been known to reach 50,000 pesos. Moreover, masses are 
purchased for all sorts of occasions. Merchants will pay for them that 
valuable goods they areshipping may not be lost at sea, and gamblers 
will order masses that their favorite bird may win in a cock-fight. The 
cheapest mass costs $2, and the price may go up to $500. 

Income is also derived from the ‘‘soul-box.’’ This is a slot fixed at the 
doors of churches, into which people drop money for masses for souls 
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in purgatory. A regular scale of prices exists for the redemption of 
various kinds of souls. A copper coin will take an Indio to heaven; a 
silver one, a half breed, and a gold piece, the soul of a white man. 

It is estimated that the revenues of the orders amount to not less 
than 5,000,000 pesos annually. 

But the friars are also the chief property-holders of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. They own coffee, tobacco, cocoa, and hemp plantations, manu- 
facture sugar, have vast cattle ranges, and let their own houses. The 
lands cost them nothing, and the cultivation costs but little. These 
estates yield about 10,000,000 pesos a year. Of this sum, partis spent 
on the improvement of the lands, a little on schools, and about 
2,000,000 pesos go to the Pope. The remainder is deposited in banks in 
London and Hong Kong, and from it come the subsidies paid to law 
makers, politicians, and newspapers. Each order has an agent in Madrid 
at whose disposal amounts are deposited in the Bank of Spain, which are 
known never to go below 1,000,000 pesos. 


Cruel and Rapacious Monks Everywhere the Same. 


From the same secular paper, the New York 77ribune, our foremost 
metropolitan journal, I take the following, which appeared in its issue of 
March 31, 1goo: 

The belief is widespread, even among Roman Catholics, that the religi- 
ous or monastic orders of the Church are far less influential than they 
were in the Middle Ages. ‘Ina way, doubtless, this is true; but they are 
still a force not to be ignored in many countries. And the acquisition by 
the United States of the Philippines, where they have been especially 
powerful and may continue to be so under the necessary limitations of 
American ideas and laws, will inevitably bring them into the field of prac- 
tical discussion and observation. Constituting as they do one of the grav- 
est problems of our new possessions, all Americans, even those who are in 
general sympathy with them, may fairly ask what they are doing, not 
merely for the Church, but for civilization and humanity. That they 
served a useful and even noble purpose in medizeval life is frankly conced- 
ed by all intelligent students of history. Do they still continue to do so 
in the greatly changed conditions of modern life? Or, if these changed 
conditions have curtailed their moral influence on secular society, are they 
still an uplifting force in the Church which they were organized to serve? 
Such are the questions that all Americans must ask when they learn that 
so careful and competeat an observer as Bishop Potter declares the Philip- 
pine friars to be ruthless robbers. 

As throwing some light on these questions an article on the monastic 
orders in France by E. Siint-Genix, a Roman Catholic, in Zhe Contempo- 
vary Review for March, is most timely. It shows from the official records 
of some ofthe religious congregations just how they are affecting the life 
and thought of the people, what standards of religion and morality they 
offer to their votaries, and what ideals of life and conduct they teach. It 
might not be altogether fair to judge the orders by everything done by 
them in the far-off Philippines. But their teaching and practice in France, 
one of the most enlightened countries of Europe, may be fairly taken as 
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the measure of their influence and aims in the world to day. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that the religious orders in France are doing more 
than any other agency to impress the peculiar tenets of Catholicism on the 
masses of the people. 

What those peculiar tenets are is strikingly shown in a periodical en- 
titled Zhe Propayator of Devotion to St. Joseph and to St. Anthony of 
fadua, in which a monthly account is given of ‘‘ the spiritual graces and 
temporal favors’’ obtained through the intercession of these saints for 
those who pay the necessary money. Thousands of men and women in 
every walk of life tell what these powerful saints have done for them. 
Marie Duval, for instance, promised St. Joseph one franc a month if he 
would help her business, and the saint at once increased it threefold. A 
young man tells how St. Joseph got him dispensed from military service, 
anda woman asks the same saint to get h2r married within a month. 
That the saint is a good matchmaker is proved by another young woman 
who testifies that through his aid ‘‘ instead of one husband asked for she 
has the choice between two.’’ A lawyer asks St. Joseph for ‘‘ the success 
of a lawsuit against a Jew.’’ St. Joseph was himself a Jew, but he is ex- 
pected to decide this suit solely because it is against oue of his own race. 

But even more striking instances of heavenly intervention are given. A 
uun who disliked her parish priest prayed to St. Anthony and St. Joseph 
for his removal, promising five francs for the favor. And this is how she 
relates the sequel: ‘‘ Oh, prodigy! I uttered this promise on Sunday, and 
the parish priest, who was slightly indisposed, grew worse and worse, and 
died on the following Friday. To-day I come to fulfil my promise by for- 
warding you a postalorder for five francs.’’ Freed from annoyance, the 
good nun is now more zealous than ever in indoctrinating the plastic 
minds of children with the precepts of pure morality. Another nun tells 
how she asked St. Joseph to remove a disagreeable parish priest. The 
saint, however, found it hard to persuade any other parish to take the 
priest ; but the nun tells how he met the difficulty: ‘‘ The good Saint 
Joseph went about the business in quite a different manner; a beautiful 
bronchitis came on. The parish priest, well shriven, with the sacraments 
well administered to him, set out devoutly for the other world, and the 
poor little sister Clair, when reciting her rosary for him, does not neglect 
to exclaim after each ‘ Gloria Patri’ ‘ Thanks to my good St. Joseph !’ ”’ 

Instances like these show in a practical way what are the religious and 
moral ideals of the monastic orders in France, and how they are 
imposing those ideals on a multitude of people. Many citizens of France, 
it is true, object to such teachings and practices. But the orders feel 
secure in the support of the Church whose teachings they claim to revere 
and obey. Such is monasticism, the strong right arm of Rome. 

This is a deplorable, a horrible state of things, Cardinal, but it is what 
has .been prophesied in Hosea: ‘‘ Thou shalt be no priest to Me: seeing 
thou hast forgotten the law of thy God. . . Therefore will I change their 
glory into shame. . . . And there shall be, like people, like priest : 
and I will punish them for their ways, and reward them their doings.”’ 
Yours truly, JAMES A. O'CONNOR. 
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A GREAT BOOK. 


THE PURPLE AND SCARLET 
WOMAN AND HER 
RELATIVES. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIFIES. 


By Rev. ALBERT B. KinoG, Author of 
‘*Memorable Voyages and Victory.’’ 


The gloved hand of the Jesuit was 
never doing busier or more subtle and 
dangerous work than now, and not 
alone in the Old World, but under the 
flag of this magnificent heritage of our 
Republic. And not only this; put the 
wily, unscrupulous Jesuit plotter against 
humanity is joining to himself allies in 
political parties and religious organiza- 
tions, which in the past have stood as 
defenders of the faith and liberty of 


which the Romish Church has ever 


been the unrelenting enemy. 
The author of ‘‘The Purple and Scar- 


let Woman’’, shows not only the cour- 
age of his convictions, but the love 
which is able to distinguish between the 
sinner and his sin, and seeks only to 
warn of impending danger, and to win 
friend and foe alike to the truth. 

The twelve chapters of this startling 
volume are crowded with facts and state- 
ments of the deepest importance to every 
citizen, every parent, and to all who 
hope for the uplifting of our humanity. 

One handsome 12mo volume in fine 
silk cloth, at the low price of 75 cents. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


The Rev. A. Nelson Hollifield, D.D., 
one of the most prominent ministers of 
the Gospel in Newark, N. J., writes as 
follows: ‘‘The Purple and Scarlet 
Woman and her Relatives’’ is not a 
rehash of familiar statementsand argu- 
ments, but embodies the results of origi- 
nal investigations, and beyond all 
reasonable doubt identifies the Romish 


Church as ‘The Purple and Scarlet 
Woman’ of the Apocalypse. 

‘The chapter on the development of 
Worship of the Virgin is entirely new, 
and in itself is sufficient to gain for this 
work a permanent place in the literature 
upon this subject. 

‘*Though a severe arraignment of ‘the 
harlot’ and of her Protestant sympa- 
thizers and imitators it is strictly truth- 
ful, and is permeated with the loving 
Spirit of the dear Lord. 

‘May the Great Head of the Church 
use it for calling His elect out of Baby- 
lon, and opening the eyes of those Pro- 
testants who are gradually but surely 
returning to Babylon, before the vials 
of God’s wrath are poured out upon it.’’ 

General T. M. Harris, one of our 
officers in the Civil War, who was mem- 
ber of the Military Commission that 
tried and condemned the 
of Abraham Lincoln, and has since 
written a book presenting a chain of 
evidence so strong as to convince its 
readers that the responsibility for the 
murder of Lincoln rests upon Rome, has 
written a warm commendatory analysis 
of ‘‘The Purple and Scarlet Woman and 
her Relatives ’’ ending with these words 
—‘‘The Relatives of the Purple and 
Scarlet Woman are those who have 
more or less substituted a sensuous for 
a spiritual worship; and these are num- 
erous. Protestantism has ceased to pro- 
test, and is rather inclined not merely 
to foolishly accept this spiritual har- 
lot as a branch of the true Church of 
God, but to ape her mummeries. Of 
these the apostle, were he present now, 
would find occasion to say, ‘I am 
ashamed of you.’ There is found 
amongst most of the Protestant denom- 
inations a tendency to a sensuous wor- 
ship, and to the acceptance of holy days 
of Roman Catholic appointment. If 
this book amongst other things shall 
lead to the rejection of these errors, 
which it so plainly points out, and to 
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the replacing of that spiritual worship 
which is alone acceptable to God, it will 
have accomplished a great work. It is 
a book that ought to be read by all, 
both Roman Catholics and Protestants.” 

In addition to the above, we can as- 
sert, that so far as is known no other 
book than this gives the significance 
of thecolor ‘‘Purple’’ which with that 
of scarlet describes the appearance of 
the ‘‘Woman. And no other book 
gives an epitome of Church History 
narrating the departure from primitive 
doctrine and worship, with the contem- 
poraneous development of the Purple 
and Scarlet. 

And what other book so fearlessly 
exposes the sins and lapses of nominal 
Protestants, and the political and social 
transgressions of our beloved America? 
Finally, this book dares to grapple with 
the problems social, ecclesiastical and 
political, which confront us in the 
Presidential Campaign of 1900, like en- 
tangled skeins of silk, and indicate how 
these may be disentangled and this Pro- 
testant Republic possess internal peace 
and true prosperity. 


” 


FREE FOR ONE NEW SUB- 
SCRIBER. 

“The Purple and Scarlet Woman’’ 
can be had at the office of THE Con- 
VERTED CATHOLIC; price 75 cents. 
A large circulation is anticipated for 
this devout, learned and timely work. 
Some of its chapters appeared in a pre- 
vious volume of this magazine, and in 
order that our readers may possess the 
entire work, a copy can now be had free 
for one new subscriber to THE Con- 
VERTED CATHOLIC. 

It is unusual for a new book to be 
given free for one new subscriber, but 
the author of ‘‘The Purple and Scarlet 
Woman’’ has been a warm friend of this 
magazine for many years, and his earn- 
est desire to help the work has made 
this arrangement possible. 





A Good Magazine. 

The work this magazine is doing can- 
not be overestimated. This is not said 
by those who have the pleasure of edit- 
ing and publishing it, but by all of its 
readers—eminent ministers, learned pro- 
fessors and devout Christians. 

The l-ev. Thomas Harwood, D. D., 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico, who has 
the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in that Territory for 
thirty one years, in a letter received 
last month has such kind words to say 
of the mazazine that it is a pleasure to 
let the tried and true friends of this 
work see them in print. 

ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO, } 
June 2, 1900 } 
To the Editor of The Converted Catholic: 

I have been a reader of THE Con- 
VERTED CATAOLIC for sixteen years. I 
commenced with its first volume. I 
have always liked the magazine. I like 
it for its fairness in all questions of dif- 
ferences between Protestantism and Ro- 
manism; I like it for its clear cut Scrip- 
tural proofs on the questions at issue 
between the Protestants and Roman 
Catholics; I likeit because of its timely 
exposure of the intrigues of Romanists 
and Jesuits in the political, social and 
family life of our Republic; I like it for 
tke fresh information and enlightenment 
it gives us in each of its issues on all 
special subjects of Romanism. It is 
not a bulldog at every door growling at 
everything that passes by, but a wise 
watchman on the tower that suffers 
nothing of special interest to pass by 
unchallenged. I have not only been a 
reader and an admirer of your magazine 
and your Mission work, but have recom- 
mended the paper to others, and quite 
a number of our Mexican Protestant 
people who read English subscribe for 
it. I often translate and get others 
to translate from it important articles 
for our Abogado Christiano, a Spanish 
paper. THOMAS HARWOOD. 


been a missionary of 
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Conferences for Bible Study. 


The lovers of the Bible who for 
twenty-five years under the name of 
the Niagara Conference have assembled 
for the study of the Word of God will 
meet this year at Asbury Park, N. J., 
on July 10, and the meetings will con- 
tinue until July 17. This Conference 
is so well known to Bible students that 
it is expected there will be a very 
large attendance this year when the 
place uf meeting is so near the large 
cities of New York and Philadelphia. 
Asbury Park with its twin city Ocean 
Grove is the greatest seaside resort on 
the continent. 

The meetings of this Conference 
under the direction of the Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Erdman, D.D., of Germantown, 
Pa., as President and Secretary, through 
studies and lectures, have reflected the 
signs of the times, the changing moods 
of thought in the religious world and 
the peculiar temptations of Christians 
in these years of rationalism and world- 
liness. 

This year the inspiration and the in- 
tegrity of the Bible, the fundamental 
doctrines of sin and salvation, the Chris- 
tian life and service, and topics pertinent 
to the times will be considered and dis- 
cussed by such teachers and masters in 
Israel as Rev. Drs. A. C. Dixon, C. I. 
Scofield, L. W. Munhall, Geo. C. Need- 
ham, W. G. Moorehead and J. M. 
Stifler. 

Dr. Erdman will preside at all the 
meetings. He is alsoannounced as one 
of the speakers at the Northfield Con- 
ference this year. Mr. Moody always 
called upon Dr. Erdman to answer diffi- 
cult questions on the Bible, and no 
speaker at Northfield was more helpful 
to Bible students than this learned and 
beloved minister of Christ. 

Rev. F. B. Meyer and Dr. Campbell 
Morgan will also be at Northfield this 
year. Many members of the New York 


Presbytery will be there, and one of the 
Seminary buildings will be reserved 
for them as last year. The Philadel- 
phia Presbytery will also senda large 
delegation to the Northfield Conference, 
which begins on August 2 and continues 
eighteen days. All information regard- 
ing the Conference at Asbury Park can 
be obtained by addressing Rev. W. J. 
Erdman, D.D., Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; and for Northfield, Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Moody or Ambert G. Moody, 
East Northfield, Mass. 


Kindergarten at East Northfield. 


The Editor of THr CONVERTED 
CATHOLIC commends a Kindergarten 
school which has been opened at East 
Northfield, Mass., by Miss Grace Par- 
sons of New York, who has graduated 
in that branch of instruction. Miss 
Parsons, with her sister, Miss Bertha, 
conducted a Kindergarten in the school 
building at East Northfield a few years 
ago, in which the late Mr. Moody 
showed much interest. These young 
ladies are experienced in the care of 
young people, and parents can place 
children under their care for the 
summer with the greatest confidence. 
Information regarding the school can be 
obtained by addressing Miss Grace Par- 
sons, East Northfield, Mass. 


Summer at Ocean Grove. 


Miss C. Mayer of New York City has 
opened one of the finest cottages at 
Ocean Grove for the summer. It is 
situated on the ocean front, within two 
minutes’ walk of the bathing pavilion 
and only five minutes from the Auditor- 
jum where the great meetings are held. 
The accommodations in this cottage 
are of the best, and Miss Mayer and her 
assistants know how to make their 
guests happy as well as comfortable. 
Those who intend to visit Asbury Park 
or Ocean Grove should apply to Miss C. 
Mayer, Ocean Grove, N. J. 





